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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


MONEY FOR INDONESIA 


The United States has agreed to 
lend Indonesia $15,000,000 for improv- 
ing farm production and for accom- 
plishing other projects. The loan, at 
low interest rates, is to be repaid over 
a 40-year period. Meanwhile, Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno has been 
trying to get his divided people behind 
his plan _ for strong-man” rule. 
Sukarno says he has had to assume 
special powers for a time to preserve 
order in his country. He denies 
charges that he is out to crush democ- 
racy in Indonesia. 


STATE INCOME TAXES 


Uncle Sam isn’t the only one who 
taxes the earnings of Americans. 
Thirty-one states and the District of 
Columbia also levy income taxes. Some 
of the remaining 17 states are now 
considering income tax plans. 


MORE ON TAXES 


Speaking of taxes, the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association says that 
a person buying a 1957 car costing 
$3,000 pays an average of more than 
$800 in local, state, and federal taxes. 
These include “hidden” taxes paid by 
the manufacturer and added to the 
price of the auto. 


FOOD FOR INDIA 


Almost every day, ships loaded with 
American grain anchor at ports of 
India. The grain is being sent to India 
under a special aid agreement signed 
last August. Without this help, In- 
dian sources say, many people of the 
big Asian land would be starving to- 
day. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Japan is making plans for a giant 
music festival in which performers 
from western and:eastern nations will 
participate. The fete is scheduled to 
be held in Tokyo during the spring of 
1959. 


“ 


THE ICEMAN 


Although more and more Americans 
are using mechanical refrigerators, 
icemen have not disappeared from the 
scene. In fact, more ice is sold today 
than was sold 20 or so years ago. But 
most of the manufactured ice now goes 
to restaurants and other commercial 
establishments, instead of to private 
homes. 


TV FOR SOLDIERS 


American soldiers stationed in West 
Germany should feel almost at home 
these days. American cars travel the 
highways, and cokes may be bought in 
most places. In addition, our soldiers 
in West Germany can see TV programs 
from back home. Two new television 
stations opened a short time ago in 
West Germany to beam American pro- 
grams to our servicemen and their 
families. 
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RECORD NUMBERS of visitors are expected in our national parks this sum- 


mer. 


In Mount Rushmore National Memorial 


in South Dakota, tourists will 


see the faces of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 


Lincoln carved 


in stone—the work of 


the late sculptor, Gutzon Borglum. 


Big Season for Parks 


Uncle Sam Is Now Building New Accommodations to Serve 
Growing Number of Visitors to Vacation Areas 


NE in Americans will 

spend vacations in Uncle Sam’s 
beautiful recreation spots this year. 
Around 56,000,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to tour our national parks, 
monuments, and historic sites before 
the end of 1957. 

This summer, people have several 
new spots to choose from when they 
try to decide where to go. Nine new 
parks and other places of interest have 
been added to the list in the past 3 
years. One of the new attractions is 
a national park in the Virgin Islands. 
Another is the home and workshop of 
Thomas Edison at West Orange, New 
Jersey. Still another is a fort which 
was once the headquarters of the Hud- 
3ay Company west of the 
Rockies. It is located in Vancouver, 
Washington. 

A place of historic interest was set 
aside early this summer. It covers 7 
acres in Promontory, Utah, and will be 
called the Golden Spike National His- 
toric Site. It was there, in 1869, that 
the last spike was driven to mark the 
completion of our first transcontinental 
railroad. 

New idea. The thought of setting 
aside certain areas for the enjoyment 
of all the people is an American idea. 
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Since our first national park was 
created in 1872, a number of other na- 
tions have copied the idea. 

Canada, for example, has a variety 
of scenic parks, historic sites, and wild 
animal sanctuaries. Kruger National 
Park, in the Union of South Africa, 
is a big-game reserve covering more 
than 5,500,000 acres. Albert National 
Park, in the Belgian Congo, was set 
up in 1925 after an American explorer 
suggested that a place was needed to 
protect gorillas and other rare animals. 

There are many national parks in 
Australia which protect that country’s 
unique animals. India, Japan, Ecua- 
dor, Brazil, Italy, France, and other 
countries have also set aside choice 
areas as national recreation spots. 

The story of owr national parks be- 
gins in 1870 when a group of explorers 
found the spectacular region we now 
call the Yellowstone National Park. 
One evening the men sat around a 
‘ampfire trying to decide what to do 
with their discovery. Finally, one of 
them said, “I wish every American 
could see this beautiful place. I think 
it should be set aside as a national 
playground.” His companions were 
quick to agree. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Present Political 
Situation in Italy 


Cabinet Crisis Foreshadows 
Nation-wide Elections 
in European Land 


LECTION talk is in the air in Italy. 

Nation-wide voting will take place 
in the Mediterranean nation sometime 
during the next 12 months. Even 
though the exact date for the ballot- 
ing has not been set, political parties 
are already laying their plans. 

Last month, the pre-election maneu- 
vering brought down a cabinet which 
had been running Italy’s government 
for almost 2 years. Premier Antonio 
Segni resigned, and Adone Zoli, a 69- 
year-old lawyer from Florence, became 
the new Premier. 

Zoli, like Segni, is a member of the 
Christian Democratic Party. Segni 
cooperated closely with several other 
parties in a coalition, and had repre- 
sentatives of these parties in his cabi- 
net. On the other hand, Zoli chose 
only Christian Democrats—except for 
one independent—for his cabinet. 

As we go to press, Zoli must still 
receive the approval of Parliament if 
he is to continue in office. Even if 
he wins initial approval, he may have 
trouble staying in power long since 
his party lacks a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the most impor- 
tant body of the 2-house legislature. 

Politics. A brief explanation of the 
political setup in Italy will show the 
difficulties that confront the new rul- 
ing group. 

Like France, Italy has many politi- 
cal parties, but no single party has a 
majority. The parties may be classi- 
fied into 3 groups. 

First are the middle-of-the-road 
parties. They firmly support demo- 
cratic government and have favored 
Italian cooperation with the United 
States and other western nations. These 
parties have controlled Italy’s govern- 

(Continued on page 6) 


THE MANUFACTURING of yarn and 
cloth is an important industry in Italy 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


They feature rugged 


MANY OF OUR park lands are located in the West. 
mountains, deep canyons, and rocks carved into strange shapes by wind and rain. 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
OUR NATIONAL parks offer many kinds of recreation, including bicycling, 


hiking, horseback riding, and canoeing. Camping trips are a popular pastime. 





OREGON STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
FOR THOSE who like to go underground, fascinating caverns are open. 
visitors may see unusual rock formations built up over thousands of years. 





Record Season for Parks 


(Continued from page 1) 


When the group returned to civiliza- 
tion, the men pushed the idea of mak- 
ing the wilderness into a national park. 
They persuaded the government to 
send a geologist to the Yellowstone 
region to look it over. The scientist 
turned in an enthusiastic report. 

In 1872, President Ulysses Grant 
signed a bill which set aside a huge 
tract of land in the northwest corner 
of Wyoming as a “pleasuring ground” 
for all Americans. It stated that the 
wildlife, timber, and other wonders of 
the park should be protected from 
harm. In this way, Yellowstone be- 
came our first national park. 

A few years later, John Muir, a nat- 
uralist and explorer, went on a camp- 
ing trip to California’s Yosemite 
Valley. He was impressed by the 
towering peaks and deep canyons he 
saw there. 

Later he described his trip in glow- 
ing words. “Climb the mountains and 
get their good tidings,’ he wrote, 
“while cares drop off like autumn 
leaves.” As a result of Muir’s cam- 
paign, Yosemite Park was started in 
1890. Sequoia National Park, also in 
California, was established the same 
year. 

Since then, 26 other parks have been 
set up in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. Al- 
together the 29 parks cover more than 
13,000,000 acres—an area twice the 
size of Maryland. 

Yellowstone, oldest of the parks, is 
also the largest. It is as big as Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island combined. The 
newest park covers three-fourths of 
a 12,000-acre island in the Virgin 
Islands. This area became our 29th 
park last year. 

Many sights. The parks offer visi- 
tors a wide variety of spectacular 
sights. There is everything from 
swamps and prairies to towering 
mountains and hot springs. There 
are giant caves, wave-battered cliffs, 
and picturesque forests. The parks 
boast canyons galore, shimmering 
waterfalls, and colorful desert scenery. 

Within our national parks is the 
highest mountain in the United States. 
Mount Whitney, which towers 14,495 
feet skyward, is in Sequoia Park. The 
highest peak in North America is 
located in Alaska’s Mount McKinley 


National Park. 
20,300 feet tall. 

Everglades National Park, in Flor- 
ida, encloses one of the world’s biggest 
swamplands. The largest—and prob- 
ably the oldest—living things found 
anywhere are the giant trees in Se- 
quoia National Park. The only active 
volcano in the United States is in Las- 
sen Volcanic Park. 

Crater Lake, in the park of the same 
name, is the deepest fresh water lake 
in the United States. New Mexico’s 
Carlsbad Caverns are the largest un- 
derground chambers ever discovered 
in our country. 

The parks are the home of rare birds 
and a variety of wild creatures. The 
animals in Yellowstone alone include 
elk, bears, antelopes, deer, bighorn 
mountain sheep, coyotes, and moose. 

Other areas. Besides the national 
parks, there are many other beautiful 
vacation attractions which belong to 
all of us. Some are places of historic 
and scientific interest. Others are 
spots of natural beauty. 

We have 8 historical parks. These 
include the cabin where Abraham 
Lincoln was born at Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, and Jamestown (Virginia) 
Island—the scene of the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America. 

There are around 80 national monu- 
ments. They include Devils Tower in 
Wyoming, a volcanic rock 865 feet 
high; the Statue of Liberty in New 
York; and President Andrew John- 
son’s home and tailor shop in Green- 
ville, Tennessee. 

We have 11 military parks. Two 
of the best known are at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Other areas which belong 
to Uncle Sam include national ceme- 
teries, parkways, memorials, and his- 
toric sites. 

In all, our national park system 
takes in nearly 190 areas, covering 
more than 24,000,000 acres—an area 
larger than the state of Indiana. All 
the lands are under the direction of 
the National Park Service—a branch 
of the Department of Interior. 

Busy times. The job of the Park 
Service is to preserve the scenery, 
wildlife, and historical objects in the 
parks so that future as well as present 
generations may enjoy them. Today 


Mount McKinley is 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


SOME OF OUR national parks are located in regions where visitors may spend 
time at nearby ranches, and enjoy the exciting experiences of ranch life. 
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the National Park Service is busier 
with this task than ever before. 

Back in 1916, only 380,000 people 
visited the national playgrounds. 
Twenty million people did so in 1941. 
About 50,000,000 anglers, scientists, 
campers, and sightseers toured the rec- 
reation areas in 1955. Last year, the 
figure reached 55,000,000. 

The parks are not equipped to handle 
so many visitors. There are facilities 
for only about half as many people as 
now visit the vacation areas, park of- 
ficials say. There aren’t enough sleep- 
ing quarters, parking lots, or roads. 

Last year, the Park Service launched 
a new plan for improving the parks 
called Mission 66. In 1966, the Park 
Service will celebrate its golden anni- 
versary. In that same year, it hopes 
to complete the 10-year program of 
improvement so the parks will be 
ready to handle an estimated 80,- 
000,000 visitors. 

Mission 66 calls for spending around 
$800,000,000 on our national park 
system between now and 1966. Over- 
night accommodations for visitors will 
be doubled to provide room for 54,000 
people. There will be new water and 
power systems, more signs, improved 
roads and trails, and better living con- 
ditions for park employes. 

Mission 66 will also tackle the prob- 
lem of private ownership of land 
within park boundaries. It is hoped 
that federal funds will make it possible 
to buy up most of these holdings. 

Meanwhile, there is considerable 
discussion about the future of the 
parks. Many people think the parks 
should offer “more things to do.” They 
would like to see more golf courses, 
ski tows, dances, and other recrea- 
tional activities in the parks. 

Many other people demand that the 
Park Service keep the parks as rustic 
and natural as possible. They argue 
that golf courses and the like spoil the 
scenery and make the parks too com- 
mercial. They say people who want 
resort-type entertainment should go 
to resorts—not to the parks. 

The Park Service is caught in the 
middle of these arguments. Officials 
say that some of the parks do have 
certain recreational facilities. But 
they agree with those who say the 
parks are not resorts. Their big job, 
park officials say, is to preserve the 
natural beauty of the parks. 

National forests. Besides the lands 
which are supervised by the Park 
Service, the United States owns other 
vast areas which are also vacation 
lands for many Americans. 

Today there are more than 150 na- 
tional forests, covering 181,000,000 
acres of woodland in 38 states, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. Some of the forests 
are named for Indian tribes or for 
famous people in American history. 
The forests are supervised by the For- 
est Service—a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. More than 45,- 
000,000 people visited the forests last 
year. 

The forests have few modern con- 
veniences. There are no camps or 
roads. Visitors feel like pioneers of 
old! 

Certain forest areas are rented to 
individuals who cut the timber—fol- 
lowing carefully planned regulations. 
Other sections are rented as grazing 
lands. 

There are also parks and forests 
which belong to the states. For in- 
formation on those nearest you, write 
to the state travel bureau or tourist 
information office at your state capital. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


Mongolia Is Primitive Country 


Russia and China Vie for Influence in Remote Land 


USSIA recently announced that 

she was increasing her military 
and economic aid to Outer Mongolia. 
For many years China and Russia 
have been carrying on a contest for 
influence in this land, which lies be- 
tween them in the middle of Asia. 
China has thought of the area—which 
is more than twice as large as Texas— 
as part of her own territory. 

Russia wants Outer Mongolia to 
look to Moscow for direction and 
guidance. Russia has tried to win 
favor with the Mongols by proposing 
the country for membership in the 
United Nations. The attempt for ad- 
mittance has failed, but the new aid 
will help to strengthen relations be- 
tween Mongolia and the Soviet Union. 

Mongolia was the first country to 
form a communist state outside of 
Russia after the Bolshevik revolution 
of 1917. Ruled by Buddhist lama 
monks for several centuries, the land 
had become very corrupt. In 1924, 
the rule was overthrown, and a com- 
munist regime was set up in the vast, 
barren stretch north of China. Both 
before and since that time, there has 
been almost no contact between Mon- 
golia and the western world. 

At one time, one of the largest em- 
pires the world has ever known was 
ruled from Outer Mongolia. During 
the 13th century, under Genghis Khan, 
the domain stretched from the coast 
of China westward to Austria and 
Poland. When they were overthrown 


in the 15th century, the Mongols re- 
turned home and began the life of 
nomads they still lead. 

Today most of the people are herds- 
men. The soil is poor, making farm- 
ing difficult, although some grain and 
vegetables are grown. More than 
three-fourths of the 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants raise horses, cattle, camels, yaks, 
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All of the men, women, 
and children are expert horsemen. 
After the communists took cdntrol 
of the government, a serious attempt 
was made to force the herdsmen to 
join collective farms. But the Mon- 
gols are stubborn and proud and did 
not want to give up their ancient, 
nomadic way of life. To resist so- 
cializing, they started to slaughter 
their livestock, and the planned farms 
were given up. Although another at- 
tempt at collectivization was made 


and sheep. 








in 1950, only about one-fifth of the 
people have joined the farms. 

The nomadic herdsmen live in little 
round tents known as yurts, clustered 
in groups of 30 or 40 across the 
steppes or plains. The tents are con- 
structed over wooden frames and in- 
sulated with felt. Beds and benches 
form an outer circle around a table 
and stove in the center of the round 
tent. 

While a majority of the people lead 
a simple life, signs of the modern age 
can be seen in Ulan Bator, the capital. 
With help from Russia and China, a 
few factories for meat packing and 
soap manufacturing have been built. 
A railroad linking the capital wit! 
Peiping, China, and another travel- 
ing to Siberia are beginning to re- 
place the ancient caravans of the 
steppes. 

A huge square occupies the center 
of the city. There are several im- 
pressive government buildings, as well 
as a movie theater, museum, hospital, 
library, hotel, and some schools. 

Before the revolution, few people 
could read or write. Since then, great 
efforts have been made to 
education. In 1941, a new alphabet 
was introduced. 


promote 


While some progress has taken place 
in Outer Mongolia since the revolution 
of 1924, the country remains one of 
the most remote and primitive areas 
in the world. 

—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 





Historical Background - - Story of Italy 


VISITOR to Rome, Naples, Ve- 

rona, Padua, or one of the many 
other famous Italian cities can see 
relics that tell of a glorious past. 
Ruins of ancient Roman _ temples, 
aqueducts, and highways are constant 
reminders that present-day Italy was 
the center of the once powerful Ro- 
man Empire. 

Despite its ancient history, Italy as 
we know it today is less than 100 
years old. It wasn’t until 1870 that 
the Italian peninsula became united 
into a single country, after it had 
been divided into numerous little king- 
doms, independent cities, and colonies 
of neighboring nations for centuries. 
Among the men who helped to unite 
Italy was the colorful Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, honored by many Italians as 
“the father of their country.” 

Italy, when it became a united coun- 
try, copied the British form of govern- 
ment. It had a king who possessed 
little power. The people elected mem- 
bers to the Parliament. These law- 
makers, in turn, chose a Premier who 
served as the nation’s chief executive. 

But long-standing differences be- 
tween Italians from various parts of 
the peninsula made it hard for rep- 
resentative government to work in 
Italy. Numerous political parties 
sprang up. They differed sharply 
over how the country should be gov- 
erned. Hence, it was difficult for Italy 
to solve its biggest problems—unem- 
ployment and food shortages. 

By the time World War I broke out 
in 1914, Italy was making some prog- 
ress in increasing its food produc- 
tion. Also, large numbers of Italians 


were moving to new homes in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

The Italians at first stayed out of 
World War I, even though they had a 
defense agreement with Germany. 
But, in 1915, Italy entered the war 
on the side of Britain and France 
largely because of a feud she had been 
carrying on with Germany’s ally, Aus- 
tria, over border provinces. 

The war cost Italy many lives and 
put the country heavily in debt. When 
the fighting was over, returning sol- 
diers couldn’t find jobs. Many people 
in the crowded cities were hungry. 
Because of their troubles, some Ital- 
ians turned to communism. Others 


joined an extremist movement, called 

fascism, led by Benito Mussolini. 
Italy’s government, meanwhile, was 

unable to solve the country’s many 





BROWN en 
GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI worked to 
unite Italy into one nation 


Premiers came into office 
and, before long, were forced to re- 
sign. 

Mussolini, who advocated a strong- 
arm type of government, gained a 
sizable following with his promise of 
“jobs and food for all.” But the 
fascists were unable to win control of 
Italy’s government at the polls. So, 
on the night of October 27, 1922, Mus- 
solini and a band of his followers 
launched a “march on Rome.” 

Opponents of fascism were unable 
to patch up their quarrels long enough 
to stop Mussolini. The fascists 
marched into the Italian capital un- 
opposed, and Mussolini became Pre- 
mier and dictator. 

In fascist Italy, as in communist 
Russia today, the people were forced 
to spend much of their time and 
energy turning out arms in prepara- 
tion for wars of conquest. Mussolini 
increased his holdings by conquering 
Ethiopia and Albania. 

During this time, fascist Italy and 
nazi Germany became partners. Mus- 
solini brought his country into World 
War II on the German side in 1940. 
But 3 years later, Italy was invaded 
by Allied forces and fascism soon 
crumbled. 

After the war, the Italians or- 
ganized a new government along the 
same lines that they had before Mus- 
solini took over, except this time they 
didn’t have a king. They have since 
become western defense partners. 


problems. 


Italy is still grappling with big prob- 
lems and the communists are trying to 
destroy democracy again (see page 1 
—By ANTON BERLE 


story). 
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The 


NATO Chief 


Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak is the 
new Secretary-General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. He re- 
placed Lord Ismay of Britain a short 
time ago. 

As NATO Secretary-General, Spaak 
helps achieye close military and eco- 
nomic cooperation among all members 
of the defense group. NATO mem- 
include Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 


bers 





UN 
BELGIUM’S Paul-Henri Spaak is the 
new Secretary-General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 


way, Portugal, Turkey, United King- 
dom, the United States, and West 
Germany. 

Spaak, who is 58, is often called 
“Mr. Europe,” because he has worked 
so hard to get Western Europe to 
unite. In addition to his NATO post, 
he heads the European Customs Un- 
ion Committee (ECUC)—a_ group 
that works for an end to trade bar- 
riers among European countries. 

A lawyer by training, Spaak en- 
tered Belgian politics early in life. 
He has held many top posts in his 
country’s government, including that 
of Premier. He was the first presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, and has held other 
important international offices. 


Shorter Hours? 


Is the 4-day work week in sight for 
American workers? “Yes,” says Wal- 
ter Reuther, chief of the big United 
Auto Workers union and vice presi- 
dent of AFL-CIO. 

Reuther and other labor leaders are 
now drawing up plans to seek a 4-day 
work week in the nation’s big auto 
plants and some other industries a 
little more than a year from now. At 
that time, the existing labor contracts 
in these industries will expire, and 
new ones will have to be drawn up. 

Labor officials point out that, be- 
cause of the growing use of machines 
to do jobs formerly done by men, each 
worker turns out more goods in a 
day’s time than he did in the past. 
Hence, it is argued, auto plants and 
other industries can cut working 
hours, boost pay scales, and still make 
a profit. 

Industrial leaders contend that 
shorter hours and more pay for work- 
ers at this time would force the firms 
involved to raise their prices in order 
to stay in business. This, they argue, 
would lead only to a further boost in 
living costs which would be harmful 





to auto workers and other Ameri- 
cans alike. 

If the auto workers do succeed in 
getting a 4-day week, another mile- 
stone in the trend toward shorter 
working hours for Americans will 
have been achieved. It was only a 
few decades ago that many Americans 
worked much longer than the 40-hour 
week most of them enjoy today. 

Some steel plants had a 12-hour day 
until 1923. In textile mills, the work 
week ranged from 55 to 75 hours un- 
til the 1930’s. Coal miners generally 
worked from 10 to 12 hours a day un- 
til some 3 decades ago. 

By the 1930’s, the work week for 
most industrial workers was cut to 
around 48 hours. Then, in 1938, Con- 
gress passed the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which called for a gradual reduc- 
tion of the work week to 40 hours in 
private industry. 


Gronchi and Zoli 


Last week, it looked as though Italy 
would finally get a Premier. Unless a 
last-minute hitch develops, Adone Zoli 
will take over the post. 

Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi 
had been looking for someone to serve 
as Premier ever since Antonio Segni 
resigned from the post early in May. 
Though President Gronchi names the 
Premier, the person who takes over 
the post must win the support of a 
majority of the members of Italy’s 
Parliament before he can assume his 
official duties. Zoli was facing that 
parliamentary test at our press time 
(see page 1 story). 

Gronchi, 69, began his 7-year term 
as Italian President in April of 1955. 
Before that, he was a member of the 
Italian legislature, and he held other 
important government offices. 

As President, Gronchi has only 
minor duties to perform. The Premier 
directs the country’s affairs. Never- 
theless, Gronchi has considerable in- 
fluence at home and abroad. 

Gronchi first became an official of 
the Christian Democratic Party at the 
age of 15. When Mussolini and his 
fascist followers ruled Italy between 
1922 and 1943, Gronchi led an under- 
ground movement against the dicta- 
torship. 

Zoli, 69, has been a member of 
Italy’s government since the close of 
World War II. He has served as a 
member of Parliament and as direc- 


THIS MIDGET BUS seems to have broken a traffic rule. 


fory of the Week 


tor of his country’s financial affairs. 

Zoli studied to become a lawyer, and 
practiced law for a time. He was a 
staunch foe of Mussolini’s fascists, 
and was threatened with death on a 
number of occasions for his views. 
After the war, he took an active part 
in politics as a Christian Democrat. 


Plans for Iran 


Iran’s Shah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
levi is calling for a speed-up of a pro- 
gram for lifting his country from the 
depths of poverty. The Shah, or 
King, has launched a new plan for im- 
proving farming methods, stepping up 
factory production, and fighting dis- 
ease. 

Revenues from the sale of Iran’s 
oil to other countries and new taxes 
levied on wealthier Iranians will help 
pay for the Shah’s new program. 
Also, Iran hopes to get more U. S. aid. 

In addition to his economic im- 
provement program, Shah Riza Pah- 
levi hopes to sow the seeds of democ- 
racy in his country. His plan calls for 
giving his people more and more say 
in their government as time goes on. 
Citizens of Iran will be encouraged to 
organize political parties. 

It won’t be easy to win the fight 
against poverty in Iran. Most of the 
land’s 21,000,000 or more people are 
poor farmers or wandering herdsmen. 
They eke out a living by growing 
wheat, barley, grapes, and dates, or 
by raising livestock. 

The farmers have only the most 
primitive tools to grow crops. Their 
earnings are very low—less than $106 
a year, on the average. A great ma- 
jority of Iranians are disease-ridden 
and illiterate. 

But Iran is rich in natural re- 
sources, including oil and uranium. 
Until now, the only underground 
wealth that -has been extensively de- 
veloped is oil. 


End Tests? 


Both Britain and the United States 
are in the midst of new nuclear weap- 
ons tests. Russia concluded a series 
of atomic experimental blasts earlier 
in the year. 

These nuclear experimental explo- 
sions have sharpened world debate on 
whether or not all such tests should 
be called off. Not long ago, public 
opinion researcher Dr. George Gallup 
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and his associates put this question 
to a cross-section of Americans: 

“Tf all other nations, including Rus- 
sia, agree to stop making any more 
tests with nuclear weapons and 
H-bombs, should the United States 
agree to stop also?” 

According to Dr. Gallup, 63 per 
cent of the Americans questioned said 
we should stop further nuclear tests 
if other nations agree to do likewise. 
About 27 per cent of those queried op- 
posed any halt in atomic tests, while 
the others were undecided. 


This Week in History 


June 6, 1944. Heavily-armed para- 
troopers glided down from the skies 
over German-held France while around 
11,000 Allied planes blasted nazi posi- 
tions on the ground. At the same 
time, some 4,000 ships churned their 
way to the French coast, bringing 
wave after wave of fighting men to 
the European continent. 

It was D-Day—the start of the suc- 
cessful invasion of the mighty fortress 
nazi Germany had made of Europe. 
Within less than a year, all of the 
continent had been freed of the nazi 
conquerors. 

June 7, 1854. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association was organized 
in the United States on a nation-wide 
basis. Actually, some YMCA’s ex- 
isted in this country some years be- 
fore that date, but it wasn’t until 1854 
that the organization was established 
nationally. 

The YMCA is now a world-wide or- 
ganization made up chiefly of boys 
and young men, though it has many 
older members, too. Among a variety 
of other activities, the “Y” provides 
lodging and recreational facilities for 
its members. 


Atom Goes South 


Many Latin American lands are 
short of coal and oil needed to turn 
the wheels of industry. They hope 
that this deficiency in industrial fuels 
can be overcome through the use of 
atomic energy. 

So far, only a few small nuclear 
power plants have been built, largely 
for experimental purposes, in Latin 
American countries. An atomic plant 
producing between 3,000 and 5,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity is sched- 
uled to be finished in Venezuela by 
June 1958. 
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Latin American spokesmen say that 
the big reasons why nuclear energy 
development is lagging in their coun- 
tries are: (1) They have very few 
engineers and scientists. (2) They 
lack the funds needed to purchase ex- 
pensive atomic equipment. 

These problems were recently dis- 
cussed by Latin American and United 
States scientists, educators, and gov- 
ernment officials at meetings held in 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in New York. 

At these meetings, it was decided 
that the best way for our southern 
neighbors to overcome their shortages 
of trained men and funds is to pool 
their resources to produce atomic 
power. Latin American leaders are 
now discussing plans for achieving 
this goal. 

Uncle Sam is keeping close watch 
on these talks. He also plans to give 
whatever assistance he can to help 
Latin America develop atomic power. 


This and That 


Dave Beck, outgoing head of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, an AFL-CIO union, faces a 
number of charges in courts and in 
the U. S. Senate—charges that in- 
clude the misuse of union funds. The 
Teamster boss had been expelled as a 
member of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council because of these charges. 

Egypt has enacted harsh laws pro- 
viding the death penalty to anyone 
convicted of committing such “trea- 
sonable’ acts as spreading false 
rumors or distributing secret pam- 
phlets criticizing the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. Even insulting Egypt’s 
President Gamal Abdel i 
punishable by death! 

Haiti had a new ruler last week— 
the latest in a number of recent gov- 
ernment changes in the island coun- 
try. The new leader is Daniel Fignole, 
a teacher. It was not known, at our 
press time, whether Fignole could stay 
in power, nor was it certain that elec- 
tions scheduled for June 16 would 
be held. 

Morocco’s Sultan Mohammed V 
plans to visit the United States this 
fall. A friend of America, the Sultan 
will discuss terms for renewing our 


Nasser is 
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rights to bases located in 


Morocco. 


military 


Tornadoes have been unusually de- 
structive this year in a large section 
of the country extending from Texas 
to Ohio and Michigan. Violent winds 
hit Texas and Missouri 
hard last month. Scores of persons 
lost their lives, and property damage 
mounted to many millions of dollars. 


especially 


Incident in Taiwan 


Uncle Sam has military representa- 
tives in a number of countries around 
the globe. In some lands, such as 
Japan, South Korea, and West Ger- 
many, we have large defense forces. 
In others, including Taiwan (For- 
mosa), we have special military mis- 
sions to instruct native forces and to 
supervise our arms aid programs. 

The presence of our troops in cer- 
tain of the overseas lands sometimes 
‘auses friction between Americans 
and the native populations, because of 
differing customs and other reasons. 
On occasion, the friction leads to seri- 
ous disturbances. 

Such a blow-up occurred not long 
ago in Taiwan. The incident was set 


off when an American sergeant shot 
and killed a Chinese civilian in Tai- 
The sergeant was tried by an 


wan. 
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The $46,000,000 structure will house our nation’s secret intelligence staff. 


American military tribunal, and freed 
on grounds that he killed the Chinese 
civilian in self-defense. 

Residents of Taiwan, most of whom 
are Chinese, became enraged over the 
incident. They argued that the vic- 
tim was not killed in self-defense. 
They stormed the U. S. Embassy in 
the island country’s capital city of 
Taipei. Anti-American parades and 
demonstrations were held in 
parts of the land. 

The incident threatened to wreck 
the close ties between the United 
States and Taiwan. The island coun- 
try’s leader, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
sent his deepest regrets over the af- 
fair, and promised to do everything 
possible to see that similar incidents 
won’t happen again. At the same 
time, we are trying to improve rela- 
tions with the people of Taiwan. 

Taiwan is the last stronghold of the 
Nationalist Chinese forces led by 
Chiang. We have sent a total of about 
1 billion dollars in military and eco- 
nomic aid to Chiang’s forces in Taiwan 
since they were forced out of China by 
the Reds in 1949. A staunch anti- 
communist, Chiang now has around 
600,000 armed men under his com- 
mand. 

Taiwan has an area of 13,885 square 
miles—about the size of Maryland 
and Delaware combined. It has a 
population of around 10,000,000 per- 
sons, many of whom are farmers. 


various 


Three Arab Kings 


Three Middle Eastern kings—Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, Faisal of Iraq, and 
Hussein of Jordan—are combining 
forces to fight communist influence 
in Arab lands. King Saud discussed 
this and other problems with Iraq’s 
King Faisal last month, and the Saudi 
Arabian monarch has made plans for 
similar talks soon with Hussein. 

These meetings are important for 
a number of reasons. First, they 
mark the end of the old feud between 
Saud’s family and that of the Iraqi 
and Jordanian monarchs. (Faisal and 
Hussein are members of the same 
royai family.) Second, close coopera- 
tion among Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and 
Jordan reduces Egypt’s influence by 
making it harder for that country to 
dominate other Arab lands. 

Egypt has been friendly to Russia, 
and has bought arms from the Reds. 
So has Syria, a country with a num- 


ber of pro-Reds in its government. 
Together, Egypt and Syria have been 
trying to assume leadership _of the 
Arab world. Now it looks as though 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Jordan might 
become spokesmen for the Arabs. 
Despite this rivalry for leadership 
of the Middle East, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Jordan are trying to stay 
on friendly terms with 
Egypt and Syria. 


neighboring 


France Tries Again 


France has had 22 governments 
since the close of World War II. The 
latest government to fall was one 
headed by Premier Guy Mollet. Mol- 
let was Premier for nearly 16 months 
—longer than anyone else in postwar 
France—when he resigned from that 
office last month. 

The frequent changes in France are 
explained in part by the way the gov- 
ernment is organized. The French 
National Assembly is the chief law- 
making body. It contains members of 
a dozen or more political parties. No 
single party comes even close to hav- 
ing a majority in the country’s na- 
tional legislature. 

France’s chief executive 
mier 


the Pre- 
can hold office only so long as 
he can keep the support of a majority 
of the Assembly. Hence, he must hold 
several parties together in a combina- 
tion, or coalition. If the coalition falls 
apart, the Premier is no longer able to 
command a majority. Then he and his 
entire cabinet must resign. 

France also has a President whose 
term of office lasts 7 years, but he has 
few powers. Whenever a Premier re- 
signs, the President must find some- 
one else for the job—someone who can 
satisfy, for a little while at least, a 
majority of the Assembly delegates. 

As of this writing, French Presi- 
dent René Coty is trying to find some- 
one who can get Assembly approval 
for the post of Premier. 
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Italy’s Troubles 


(Continued from page 1) 


ment ever since the end of World War 
II. 

The Christian Democrats are the 
largest party in the center group. 
They are also the largest party in 
the Chamber of Deputies, holding 260 
of the 590 seats in that body. Other 
middle-of-the-road parties that have 
cooperated much of the time with the 
Christian Democrats include the Lib- 
erals, Social Democrats, and Republi- 
cans. 

A second group is made up of the 
communists and their followers. With 
143 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Reds are the second largest politi- 
cal group. The Socialist Party’s left 
wing, led by Pietro Nenni, has gen- 
erally supported the communists. 

The third group is a coalition of 
very conservative parties. They in- 
clude the monarchists, who would like 
to see a king returned to Italy, and 
some of Mussolini’s followers, who 
want a return to fascism—the type of 
dictatorship that existed in the Medi- 
terranean country at the outset of 
World War II. 

The breakup of the coalition of cen- 
ter parties is what caused Segni’s 
government to fall last month. As a 
result of a squabble within their own 
party, the Social Democrats decided 
to withdraw from the ruling coalition. 
Their withdrawal meant that Segni 
could no longer count on majority 
backing in the Chamber of Deputies, 
so he resigned. 

Whether the new Premier will have 
success in holding majority support 
remains to be seen. Whenever a con- 
troversial matter comes up, he will 
have to acquire at least temporary 
backing from nearly 40 legislators 
outside his own party. Observers 
feel that this may turn out to be an 


impossible task. If so, then a new 
election will probably take place 


within a few months. 

On the other hand, 
good times that Italy is experiencing 
may help to keep the government 
stable, and put off elections until next 
year. Today the country is enjoying 
a mild boom. But the new cabinet is 
well aware that beneath this prosper- 
ity are big, complex problems that 
solution. 

Land and people. 
people live in this narrow nation, 
stretching for 700 miles from the 
towering Alps to the island of Sicily. 
Total area of 116,235 square miles is 
about the size of Georgia and Florida 
combined. 

Italy has 415 people per 
square mile as compared to approxi- 
mately 56 per square mile in the 
United States. Adding to the popula- 
tion pressure is the fact that much of 
the land is unsuitable for living or 
crop raising. Where the Italian Alps 
leave off in the north, the spiny Apen- 
nines begin and stretch southward to 
the nation’s southern tip. There are 
also sizable marshes and arid waste- 
lands. 

The Po Valley in the northern part 
of the country is the most important 


the moderately 


demand 
About 48,000,000 


about 


region. Here are both the best farm- 
lands and the greatest industrial 
centers. 

Farming. About 4 out of every 10 


Italians work on the land, but few of 
them really make a good living at it. 
Although fields are intensively culti- 
vated, the soil in numerous areas is 
not rich, and water is scarce. 
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Cropland is divided among many 
farmers. Only about 1 out of 10 has 
more than 12 acres of land. Over 
half the farm population has less than 
1 acre per farmer to cultivate. 

Wheat, corn, and sugar beets are 
among the major crops. Olives, 
oranges, apples, grapes, and various 
vegetables are raised. Last year was 
slightly better than normal for crops, 
even though the extremely cold 
weather during the winter of 1955-56 
did reduce the yield of some grains 
and fruits. 

Farm output is rising, and today 
Italy is producing almost twice as 
much wheat as she did before World 
War II. Yet she is still not able to 
grow enough food to supply her peo- 
ple. Large amounts of meat and cer- 
tain other foods must be purchased 
from other lands. 

Industry. With not enough crop- 
land, Italy has to turn to industry as 
a major means of supporting its peo- 
ple. But big industrial development 
requires iron, coal, copper, and other 
raw materials. Here, too, the Medi- 
terranean land is deficient. 

While small supplies of coal and 
iron exist, they are not large enough 
to supply factory needs. These miner- 
als must be imported in large quanti- 


ties. Wool and cotton for the textile 
industry must be brought in from 
outside. 


To make up for lack of coal, Italy 
has harnessed the water power of its 


rivers and mountain streams. Today 
it is producing more than 21% times as 
much electric power as it did before 
World War II. A large number of 
steam power plants have been built 
in recent years. 

Italy’s biggest industry is making 
cotton, silk, and other cloth. Some of 
this cloth is made into stylish clothing 
that is sold abroad. Automobile out- 
put has risen by 18 per cent in the 
past year. Shipyards have orders 
enough to keep them busy for the next 
4 years. Other products include 
chemicals, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, farm machinery, and tools. 

Discovery of supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas in recent years has 
given the economy a big boost. One 
oil field in Sicily is now producing 
more than 1,000,000 tons each year. 

Living conditions. Despite the up- 
ward trend of the economy, Italians 
live poorly as measured by U. S. 
standards. Average income is only a 
bit more than $400 a year as com- 
pared to over $1,800 in America. 

The country has suffered from a 
severe housing shortage. Thousands 
of homes were destroyed in World War 
II. Postwar building has not kept up 
with the rising population. 

Living conditions vary greatly in 
different parts of the country. North- 
ern Italy is better off than is the 
southern part of the country with its 
small, impoverished villages. In cities 
like Rome and Naples are handsome 
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homes owned by wealthy people, but 
there are also large slum areas. 

Unemployment. Chronic unemploy- 
ment is one of the big problems con- 
fronting the new government. This is 
one of the unfortunate results of too 
many people and too few resources. 
There are just too few jobs to go 
around. 

Even in good times, close to 2,000,- 
000 Italians are without work. Mil- 
lions more have only part-time jobs. 
In an Italian family, it is not at all 
uncommon for 1 person to be support- 
ing himself, wife and children, and 
several other adult relatives who can- 
not find work. 

To meet this situation, the govern- 
ment has undertaken a long-range pro- 
gram to create some 4,000,000 new 
jobs over the next 10 years in big 
farm and factory projects. More jobs, 
the government is convinced, are the 
key to raising living standards, 

Southern Italy. Special attention 
is being paid to the southern part of 
the country, including the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. The government 
has helped to settle more than 100,000 
families on little farms of their own. 
New houses, schools, and medical cen- 
ters are going up. A big irrigation 
project is under way in Sardinia to 
make possible the growing of crops on 
more than 120,000 acres of arid land. 

A 15-year program—now about half 
completed—has already created more 
than 47,000 permanent farm jobs and 
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more than 100,000 industrial jobs in 
southern Italy. The project includes 
the establishment of factories that 
make cement, glass, fertilizer, and 
other products. 

Foreign trade. Another problem 
confronting the government pertains 
to trade. Because she is lacking in so 
many raw materials, Italy has to buy 
many of the things she needs abroad. 
Among them are wool from Australia, 
coal from Britain, and cotton from 
the United States. To pay for these 
items, she sells manufactured prod- 
ucts to other countries. 

Unfortunately for Italy, imports 
usually exceed exports. Therefore, 
she has an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments in her trade. That is, she 
spends more than she receives. This 
situation is a constant source of finan- 
cial troubles. 

One way in which Italy is righting 
her balance of payments is through 
the tourist industry. Last year she 
welcomed about 7,000,000 tourists as 
well as several million more who came 
from neighboring countries on one-day 
excursions. These visitors are esti- 
mated to have spent nearly $500,000,- 
000 in Italy. 

U. S. relations. Our gifts and loans 
to Italy since World War II total more 
than 4 billion dollars. We are one of 
Italy’s chief trading partners. We 
also cooperate closely on defense. 

Italy is a fellow member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), set up to defend western 
Europe against communist aggression. 
In case of a Red attack, Italy’s troops 
would fight beside ours. Italy could 
supply airfields only a few hours’ fly- 
ing time from the Soviet Union. 

What changes—if any—the new 
cabinet will bring about in relations 
between Italy and the United States 
remain to be seen. Presumably we 
will continue to work closely with the 
Mediterranean land. However, one of 
the factors behind the downfall of the 
Segni government was a feeling by 
some Italians that their country 
should have additional influence in 
NATO affairs, and should follow a 
course more on their own in regard to 
other areas. 

U. S. officials are hopeful that these 
issues are really not serious but 
merely indicate slight differences in 
emphasis. We are convinced that con- 
tinued close cooperation between the 
2 countries is necessary. Our leaders 


believe that Italy can be a strong in- 

fluence for stability in 

Mediterranean area. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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ITALY HAS MANY busy factories. 


THIS STRANGE DEVICE is a weatherometer. 


of heat and water equal to an entire summer’s weather. 
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Science in the News 


OME day Eskimos may be living 

in igloos built of plastic foam. 
The Department of Northern Affairs 
in Canada is trying an experiment to 
see whether plastic igloos are an im- 
provement over the ones which are 
now built. 

Eskimos build igloos from blocks of 
compressed snow, constructed in a 
circular pattern with a dome. Al- 
though these igloos are not satisfac- 
tory in every way, one great advan- 
tage is the abundance of snow in the 
Arctic. A new igloo can be built 
whenever the old one is dirty or about 
to collapse. 

The plastic foam igloos would be 
much easier to keep clean. Also, they 
wouldn’t melt in warm weather. 

One question still to be answered: 
Will the Eskimos like the new mate- 
rial enough to use it? 


* 


Before the Spaniards came _ to 
America and brought the horse as a 
pack animal, large dogs were used by 
Indians as beasts of burden on the 
Great Plains. Bones of dogs, about 
the size of great Danes, have recently 
been dug up in South Dakota. 

It is possible that these dogs were 
brought to America from Asia. If 
this is true, it would support the 
theory that the American Indians 
might be descendants of Asians who 
came to America before the New 


ICA 
She makes motor scooters, automobiles, 


typewriters, machinery, tools, ships, and chemicals for her own use and for export. 


World was discovered by explorers 
from the continent of Europe. 
* 


Are you an aviation enthusiast? 
If so, you may want to obtain an in- 
teresting booklet published by the 
National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil. The booklet is entitled “U. S. 
Aviation Today.” It contains many 
pictures and descriptions of missiles, 
airplanes, and other aerial craft. 

A copy of this booklet can be ob- 
tained by sending 35¢ to Nationa! 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

* 


Ten years ago an infectious disease 
called rinderpest was killing 2,000,000 
head of cattle each year in the Far 
East. Now, due largely to the work 
of the United Nations, the disease 
has been brought under control. 
Within the next decade, rinderpest 
may be eliminated. 

Vaccines protecting cattle against 
rinderpest have been developed and 
used successfully. At the present 
time, the disease has been completely 
eliminated from Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Thailand. Mass inoculation pro- 
grams will be carried on in other 
countries. 

* 


Many insects live on top of the 
water. They can do this because there 
is a thin film on ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and oceans. 

The film is actually a layer of water 
that is denser or stronger than the 
rest of the water. It is formed by tiny 
water molecules on the surface. The 
molecules are held together by a force 
known as surface tension. 

Insects which stay on the water film 
are light, and their feet are covered 
with tiny hairs. The hairs are cov- 
ered with a wax which always keeps 
them dry. 

Some of the tiny water-dwelling 
insects are not easily seen. Some are 
heavy enough, though, to bend the 
water-film when they move. 

One of the best-known water dwell- 
ers in the United States is the water 
strider. It has six legs which it 
spreads apart for support. It uses 
its front and hind legs to balance on 
the water’s surface and its middle legs 
as oars. —By NANCY BLACKWOOD 





News Quiz 











National Parks 


1. How many people are expected to 
tour our national parks and other recrea- 
tion areas this year? How does this 
compare with the number who did so 
in 1916? 

2. Name 4 other countries which have 
set aside national vacation areas. 

3. Tell the story of our first national 
park. 

4. How many national parks do we 
have now? What is the name of the 
newest park? 

5. How many spots are administered 
by the National Park Service? How big 
an area do they cover? 

6. What is Mission 66? 
intended to accomplish? 


What is it 


7. Which government department ad- 
ministers the national forests? low 
many acres do they cover? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the Park 
Service is right in its efforts to keep the 
national parks from becoming resort 
areas? Give your reasons. 

2. Discuss ways in which visitors may 
help to preserve our national vacation 
areas. 


Events in Italy 


1. Briefly describe 
changes in Italy. 

2. Into what 3 groups may Italy’s po- 
litical parties be classified? 


recent political 


3. Why is population pressure a prob- 
lem in the Mediterranean country? 

4. Describe recent farm and industrial 
developments. 

5. Why are living standards 
than in many other lands? 


lowe r 


6. How is the government trying to 
reduce poverty? 

7. Why is the tourist industry of such 
importance to Italy? 


8. Describe the ties that exist between 
the United States and Italy. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the aid we have given 
to Italy since World War II has been 
justified by the results obtained? Why, 
or why not? 

2. What do you think is the Italian 
government’s most serious problem to- 
day? What do you think might be done 
to solve it? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Paul-Henri Spaak and why 
is he often called “Mr. Europe”? 

2. Why do labor leaders feel that the 
work week should be cut to 4 days? How 
do industrial leaders reply? 

3. Identify Gronchi and 
Adone Zoli. 

4. What is Iran doing to overcome 
poverty at home? 

5. What incident caused the outbreak 
of trouble in Taiwan? 

6. Name the 3 Middle Eastern kings 
who are combining forces to fight com- 
munism in Arab lands. 

7. What are the Russians doing to in- 
crease their influence in Outer Mongolia? 

8. How old is modern Italy—the coun- 
try we know today? 


Giovanni 


Pronunciations 

Adone Zoli—a-dawn’é z6'li 
Antonio Segni—an-td’ny6d sé’nyé 
Daniel Fignole—dan’yél fé-né-la’ 
Faisal—fa’sul 
Gamal Abdel Nasser—ga-mil’ ab-dél 
nas er 

Genghis Khan—jéng’gis kan’ 

Giovanni Gronchi—jé6-van'né gron’ki 

Guiseppe Garibaldi—ji0-zép’pa_ gar’ 
ball’di 

Guy Mollet—gé mo6-1a’ 

Hussein—hoo-san’ 

Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—m0o-him’- 
méd ri-za’ pa’luh-vé 

Paul-Henri Spaak—paw] An-ré’ spik 

Pietro Nenni—pé-ay’tré né’ni 

René Coty—ré-na’ k6-té’ 

Saud—sa-60d’ 

Sukarno—s06o0-kar-n6 
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“Why There May Be an Arms Pact,” 
a column by Walter Lippmann. 


It seems just possible that an agree- 
ment of some sort will be reached at 
the London conference on disarma- 
ment. Both our side and that of Rus- 
sia now seem to desire such an agree- 
ment. 

If this turns out to be true, we may 
ask what happened to bring it about. 
The cold war is continuing. We are no 
nearer than we were to a settlement 
in Europe or in the Middle East. 

There are several reasons why an 
agreement may be reached. First, 
both sides are finding that the competi- 
tion in armament has reached a point 
where they cannot stand the strain. 
Neither wants to abandon the race, but 
both would like a breathing spell. 

Second, we are in the midst of a 
great revolution in the technology of 
war. Military planners must decide 
this question: Shall they arm with 
today’s weapons, and take the chance 
that these arms will soon be out of 
date? Or shall they prepare for the 
weapons of tomorrow—nuclear arms— 
and leave themselves badly prepared 
for war today? Neither side can af- 
ford to do both. 

Great Britain has answered this 
question by deciding to concentrate on 
the new nuclear weapons. She hopes 
the possession of such arms will deter 
an enemy attack. Other western na- 
tions seem to favor Britain’s stand. 
Perhaps there is no other practical 
answer. But this decision means that 
if the new weapons do not prevent war, 
Europe might become an atomic battle- 
field. 

The result of all this is that there 
is no alternative to peace. Russia and 
the United States must reach an agree- 
ment. 

Two basic problems seem to stand 
in the way of an agreement. The 
United States is afraid of a sudden 
surprise attack. We still remember 
Pearl Harbor. Therefore, we are in- 
sisting on sky and ground inspection 
to do away with the secrecy behind 


UNITED PRESS 
MARSHAL TITO needs aid to keep 
Yugoslavia free from Russian control 


which a surprise attack could be pre- 
pared. 

Russia, in turn, thinks the greatest 
military asset of the west is the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States. 
They remember our gigantic produc- 
tion of arms in previous wars. So, 
while we would like to open up to view 
the closed system of the Soviet Union, 
the Russians would like to stop or slow 
down the military output of American 
industry. 











MAKE BETTER TIME 


THE TRAILERS— 


WE COULD 
BY DROPPING 











The London disarmament talks must 
strike a balance between these 
points—between the Russian capacity 
to surprise and the American capacity 
to produce. 


two 


“We Help Tito Once More,” an edi- 
torial in the Kansas City Star. 


President Eisenhower has approved 
the resumption of American military 
aid to Yugoslavia.. His action is based 
upon the belief that Marshal Tito’s 
government is determined to remain 
free of Soviet control. 

Tito took a courageous stand against 
Russia’s actions in Hungary last fall. 
Although Russia sought Yugoslav ap- 
proval for its course, Yugoslavia con- 
demned Russia’s actions in putting 
down the Hungarian revolt. Because 
Yugoslavia refused to knuckle down 
to Soviet pressure, Russia has begun 
attacks on the nation once again. 

Our original aid to Yugoslavia paid 
big dividends to us. Tito’s successful 
stand against Russian control, which 
our aid supported, encouraged hope for 
similar independence in other satellite 
nations. It also demonstrated that the 
United States could be looked upon as 
a true champion of national sover- 
eignty. 

A year ago, Russia’s attempts to 
make friends with Tito again raised 
some questions about our aid policy. 
These questions have been answered 
by Tito’s reaction to Hungary. 


“U. S. Culture Shows Vigor,” by 
David Manning White in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Many critics of the United States 
believe that our culture is stagnant or 
dying. They feel that Americans de- 
pend too much on the mass media— 
radio, television, newspapers, maga- 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN ENCE MONITOR 


THE WORLD ARMS RACE slows us down on the road to better living 


zines—for recreation and mental stim- 
ulation. These media, they feel, con- 
tribute nothing to our culture. 

It is true that poor use is sometimes 
made of the mass media. But let’s 
examine whether their wholesale con- 
demnation is justified. 

Television, for example, has grown 
remarkably in only a few years. Ear- 
lier this season 26,000,000 viewers saw 
a remarkable performance of “The 
Lark,” a story of Joan of Arc. This 
is roughly 125 times the number of 
people who saw the play on Broadway. 

Other fine productions of classical 
plays and original television dramas 
have been presented. Complete ballets 
—an increasingly popular art—have 
been seen by large television audiences. 
There is little doubt that these worth- 
while productions are contributing to 
the richness of our cultural life. 

Good music is reaching a growing 
audience. Last year we spent more 
money for recordings of concert music 
than we paid for admissions to all base- 
ball games. If the 
phonographs to play our records, then 
we spent more for serious music re- 
cordings than for all spectator sports 
(baseball, football, basketball 
cluded). 

Today there are about 1,000 sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States. 
In 1920 there were less than 100. And 
not only are more Americans listening 
to music, but more are participating 
in it. More than 35,000,000 Ameri- 
cans play musical instruments. 

Despite their many activities, Amer- 
icans still find time to read. Books 
are selling as never before. Through 
book clubs alone more than 500,000,- 
000 volumes have been purchased in 
the past 30 years. 

The paperback 
riched our reading lives. 


we add cost of 


in- 


reprints have en- 
From 1939, 


OPINION 


when Pocket Books published its first 
25¢ reprint until today, we’ve bought 
about 2 billion copies. 

These facts seem to show that we 
are moving toward a richer, more 
creative period in American life as 
more and more of us take advantage 
of the wealth of cultural media spread 
before us. 


“Global Atom Agency Is in Trouble,” 
by Fred Theroux in the Washington 
Sunday Star. 


On December 8, 1953, President 
Eisenhower proposed a revolutionary 
project to the United Nations General 
Assembly. He suggested that an in- 
ternational pool of nuclear materials 
up. From it, member nations 
could draw materials needed for the 
peaceful application of atomic energy. 

The Eisenhower proposal was hailed 


be set 


as the first concrete step by a major 
power to use nuclear energy for the 
betterment of man rather than for his 
destruction. After long months of 
debate by the UN, plans for an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) made. Now, United 
States membership in the IAEA is 
being studied by the Senate. Since 
the IAEA statute is an international 
agreement, it must receive a two-thirds 
Senate vote. 


were 


The IAEA is facing strong opposi- 
tion from some senators. Many are 
opposed to sharing American atomic 
secrets with other nations. They fear 
the atomic materials could be diverted 
to military uses by IAEA members, 
who may include neutralists such as 
India, and members of the communist 
bloc. Others say participation in the 
IAEA will break down the strict se- 
crecy now practiced on atomic affairs. 

Supporters point out that Senate 
failure to ratify the measure would be 
extremely embarrassing to our govern- 
ment. Russia has already signed the 
agreement. She would be able to point 
to herself as a leader in the atoms-for- 
peace program. Our State Department 
feels that other nations view the stat- 
ute as a measure of American interest 
in making the atomic age an age of 
peace and prosperity. Secretary Dulles 
has called the IAEA “the best hope 
yet to reduce international tension” in 
the atomic field. 

Even ratification by the Senate will 
not put the IAEA in business. In 
addition, Congress must enact some 
participation legislation. It also would 
have to provide money to finance our 
contributions to the nuclear pool. 





LET'S HOPE 
HE HAS THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION— 
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THE WORLD'S latest horn of plenty. 
Can nations successfully carry out a 
plan for sharing in its benefits? 





